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MCDioMMCKiannei* 


COLOMBIA’S  INDIGENOUS  PEOPLES  UNDER  SIEGE 


Columbia  is  rich  in  the  diversity  of  its  peoples. 
Among  them  are  84  indigenous  nations  that  have 
inhabited  Colombia  for  millenia.  These  nations 
are  comprised  of  approximately  800,000  people, 
about  two  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Ninety-three  percent  live  in  rural  areas  in  the 
remote  Amazon  and  mountain  regions.  The 
majority  are  concentrated  in  southwestern 
Colombia  in  the  states  of  Cauca  and  Putumayo, 
but  indigenous  communities  also  extend  as  far 
north  as  the  states  of  Atlantico  and  La  Guajira 
and  as  far  east  as  the  Venezuelan  border.  Many 
indigenous  peoples  continue  to  follow  traditional 
life  ways  which  include  hunting,  fishing,  gather¬ 
ing,  and  subsistence  agriculture. 

The  future  of  many  of  Colombia’s  indigenous 
peoples  is  at  risk  today.  They  have  been  caught 
in  a  crossfire  in  Colombia’s  civil  war  and  bur¬ 
geoning  illegal  drug  trade.  Left-wing  guerrillas, 
right-wing  paramilitaries,  and  government  secu¬ 
rity  forces  have  each  had  a  hand  in  threatening 
their  well  being  and  life  ways. 

Their  traditional  lands  lie  in  the  heart  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  coca  production  areas,  and  thus,  these  lands 
have  been  overrun  by  competing  arnied  groups. 
Indigenous  leaders  who  would  dare  to  oppose 
their  occupiers  have  been  threatened,  and  many 
have  been  killed.  Whole  communities  have  been 
forced  to  relocate.  Food  crops  have  been 
destroyed  and  water  supplies  poisoned  by  U.S.- 
sponsored  fumigation  campaigns.  Hunting, 
gathering,  and  other  traditional  activities  have 


been  disrupted.  Those  who  remain  on  the  land 
live  under  a  constant  threat  of  violence. 

U.S.  military  aid  to  Colombia  has  only  exacer¬ 
bated  the  violence  and  the  disruption  of  indige¬ 
nous  communities.  As  part  of  its  decade-long 
war  on  drugs  in  Latin  America,  the  U.S.  is  now 
implementing  a  $1.3  billion,  two-year  aid  pack¬ 
age  to  Colombia  and  the  surrounding  region. 
Most  of  the  aid  is  dedicated  to  strengthening  the 
military  and  security  forces  so  as  to  increase 
their  effectiveness  in  the  war  on  drugs. 

However,  the  Colombian  military  and  security 
forces  are  notorious  for  violating  human  rights 
and  for  their  close  ties  with  the  paramilitaries, 
which  also  have  long  records  of  atrocities  against 
unarmed  civilians.  Despite  this.  President 
Clinton  waived  the  human  rights  conditions 
which  Congress  attached  to  the  Colombia  aid 
package  and  allowed  the  U.S.  military  and  secu¬ 
rity  assistance  to  prcxeed.  President  Bush  has 
requested  more  funds  to  continue  these  pro- 


The  indigenous  peoples  of  Colombia  do  not  need 
more  helicopters,  weapons,  military  trainers,  or 
herbicides  from  the  U.S.  They  want  protection 
for  their  lands  and  traditional  life  ways.  Instead, 
the  U.S.  drug  war  has  brought  them  only  vio¬ 
lence  and  misery.  When  will  the  U.S.  take  its 
drug  war  back  home  to  address  its  root  causes? 
When  wall  the  U.S.  apply  its  great  wealth  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  this  war?  ■ 
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U.S.  DRUG  POLICY,  COCA  FUMIGATION, 
AND  INDIGENOUS  COMMUNITIES 


Colombia  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of  coca. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  the  coca  produced  in  Colombia 
is  cultivated  in  the  Amazon  region,  with  the  biggest 
concentration  in  Putumayo.  The  climate,  low  popula¬ 
tion  density,  and  remoteness  make  it  an  ideal  region 
for  coca  growers. 

However,  coca  cultivation  for  illegal  drug  production 
is  a  recent  development  in  Colombia.  Before  the 
1990s,  only  a  few'  indigenous  communities  grew'  small 
amounts  of  coca  for  ritual  use.  Coca  for  drug  produc¬ 
tion  was  cultivated  principally  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

But  eradication  and  interdiction  programs  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia  forced  traffickers  to  shift  cultivation  to 
Colombia.  In  the  early  1990s,  an  outbreak  of  fusarium 
(a  fungus  w'hich  kills  coca  and  other  plants)  destroyed 
coca  crops  in  Peru,  further  driving  production  into 
Colombia. 

The  governments  of  the  U.S.  and  Colombia  have 
responded  to  increased  coca  production  with  fumiga- 


Simplijy! 

We  call  it  Autogive.  You'll  call  it  “simplicity  in 
giving."  Electronic  transfer  of  your  contribution 
from  your  bank  to  FCNL  will  save  you  time  and 
make  your  dollars  go  further  for  FCNL. 

■  Your  automatic  monthly  gift  will  be  recorded 
in  your  bank  statement,  and  FCNL  w  ill  send 
you  a  year-end  statement  —  and  a  very  large 
“thank  you"! 

■  You  will  no  longer  receive  regular  FCNL 
fund  appeals. 

■  Your  contribution  w  ill  be  spread  throughout 
the  year,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of  w  riting 
checks. 

■  FCNL  will  receive  steady  income  throughout 
the  year  and  save  on  the  cost  of  paperwork. 

You  can  start  giving  by  Autogive  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  gift  of  $10  monthly.  Contact  Arthur 
Meyer  Boyd  at  FCNL  for  more  information  and 
a  sign-up  form. 


tion  campaigns  and  an  increased  military  presence.  For 
anti-drug  activities  in  southern  Colombia  alone,  the 
U.S.  has  provided  $416.9  million  in  aid  to  the 
Colombian  army  and  security  forces,  including  heli¬ 
copters.  logistical  support,  intelligence,  training,  and 
other  aid  to  help  implement  the  fumigation  campaigns. 

The  shift  in  coca  production  to  the  Amazon  region, 
and  the  subsequent  Colombian  and  U.S.  response,  has 
created  intense  pressure  on  indigenous  communities  in 
the  area.  Violence  has  increased  dramatically  with  the 
presence  of  guerillas,  paramilitaries,  police,  and  anti¬ 
drug  battalions.  The  violence  has  disrupted  traditional 
subsistence  hunting,  the  collection  of  medicinal  plants, 
and  the  capacity  of  elders  to  teach  traditional  gathering 
techniques.  People  are  afraid  to  leave  their  homes. 
Martial  law  has  displaced  indigenous  political  autono¬ 
my  in  the  region. 

The  fumigation  campaign  is  having  a  serious  impact 
on  the  health  and  well-being  of  indigenous  and  peas¬ 
ant  communities.  The  herbicide  used  in  fumigation  is 
called  glyphosate  (marketed  by  Monsanto  under  the 
brand  name  “Roundup"),  which  is  mixed  with  other 
chemical  additives.  While  the  Colombian  and  U.S. 
governments  claim  the  campaign  targets  only  coca 
production,  indigenous  communities  in  the  region 
report  substantial  destruction  of  food  crops,  medicinal 
plants,  and  grazing  fields.  Sprayed  from  helicopters  in 
concentrations  many  times  higher  than  recommended 
for  household  use  in  the  U.S.,  the  chemical  compound 
has  caused  eye,  respiratory,  skin,  and  digestive  ail¬ 
ments.  The  spraying  has  also  contaminated  water  sup¬ 
plies  and  poisoned  river  habitats,  killing  aquatic  life. 

By  destroying  subsistence  crops  and  poisoning  water 
sources,  the  fumigation  campaign  forces  indigenous 
communities  to  leave  their  lands.  Faced  with  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  traditional  civil  society  and  without  eco¬ 
nomic  means  for  surv  ival,  many  indigenous  people  are 
forced  to  choose  between  joining  armed  forces  or  flee¬ 
ing  the  region.  Some  have  crossed  the  borders  into 
Venezuela.  Ecuador,  and  Panama  to  try  to  escape  the 
violence. 

(continued  on  page  3) 
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INDIGENOUS  RIGHTS  IN  COLOMBIA 


The  1 99 1  Colombian  constitution  recognizes 
Colombia’s  indigenous  nations’  right  to  autonomy,  as 
well  as  their  claims  to  land.  Thirty  million  hectares, 
approximately  20  percent  of  Colombia’s  land  base, 
belong  to  indigenous  peoples.  Many  of  these  lands  are 
in  desert,  forest,  and  plateau  regions,  which  were  once 
considered  only  marginally  valuable  since  they  could 


not  support  agriculture.  Today,  however,  these  areas 
have  become  economically  important  for  their  oil,  gas, 
mineral,  and  timber  resources.  While  the  Colombian 
government  holds  mineral  rights  to  indigenous  lands, 
by  law,  mineral  extraction  is  prohibited  if  it  poses  a 
risk  to  the  social,  economic,  or  cultural  integrity  of 
indigenous  peoples. 


However,  indigenous  peoples  protest  that  their  legal 
rights  are  being  trampled  and  that  community  and 
environmental  reserves  are  being  exploited  for  timber, 
minerals,  and  oil,  regardless  of  the  impact  of  these 
activities  on  indigenous  cultures.  Colombia’s  econom¬ 
ic  development  plans  are  dependent  on  developing 
resources  on  indigenous  lands. 

Indigenous  communities  want  greater  input  in  the 
developing  plans  for  their  homelands,  but  their  ability 
to  participate  has  been  threatened  by  the  ongoing  vio¬ 
lence  in  Colombia.  More  than  300  indigenous  leaders 
have  been  killed  in  the  last  decade.  Their  colleagues, 
including  priests,  human  rights  advocates,  aid  workers, 
indigenous  project  coordinators,  and  others  have  also 
been  threatened  daily  by  the  violence.  Amnesty 
International  reported  that  more  than  4,000  people 
were  victims  of  political  killings  in  2000.  ■ 


U.S.  Drug  Policy  (contimied  from  pnge  2)  ^ 

In  March,  four  governors  trom  southern  Colombia  You  Can  Help! 

came  to  Washington,  DC  to  urge  the  U.S.  to  cease  sup¬ 
port  for  the  fumigation  campaigns  in  their  states  and  to  Please  write  your  senators,  repre- 
encourage  respect  for  human  rights  and  the  peace  sentative,  and  President  Bush. 

process  in  Colombia.  Among  them  was  the  governor  them  to: 

of  Cauca,  Floro  Alberto  Tunubala  Paja,  the  first  indige¬ 
nous  governor  in  Colombia.  The  governors  stressed  "  niilitaiy  aid  to  Colombia, 

that  Colombians  do  not  support  the  fumigation  cam-  "  fumigation  campaigns, 

paign.  Rather,  they  propose  voluntary,  manual  eradi-  "  increase  sustainable,  community-based,  eco- 

cation  of  coca  crops.  U.S.  aid,  they  suggest,  could  nomic  development  assistance, 

support  alternative  development  projects  which  help  "  emphasis  of  U.S.  drug  policy  toward 

farmers  switch  from  coca  to  other  viable  crops.  The  demand  in  the  U.S.  through  expand- 

most  recent  U.S.  aid  package  included  some  funding  prevention  and  treatment  programs,  and 

for  these  kinds  of  programs,  but  the  governors  say  the  "  economic  and  educational  opportuni- 

money  has  not  reached  their  communities.  Further,  ^  communities  beset  by  drug-related 

aerial  fumigation  has  actually  wiped  out  legitimate  cnmes.  I 

alternative  development  projects.  ■  ■  r- .  [ nv— » —  i 
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You  Can  Help! 

Please  write  your  senators,  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  President  Bush. 
Urge  them  to: 


stop  U.S.  military  aid  to  Colombia, 
end  the  fumigation  campaigns, 
increase  sustainable,  community-based,  eco¬ 
nomic  development  assistance, 
shift  the  emphasis  of  U.S.  drug  policy  toward 
reducing  demand  in  the  U.S.  through  expand¬ 
ed  prevention  and  treatment  programs,  and 
increase  economic  and  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  U.S.  communities  beset  by  drug-related 
crimes. 


The  Tradition  of  Coca 

Coca  plays  an  important  role  in  traditional  indige¬ 
nous  societies  from  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Peru  to  the  Amazon  lowlands  of  Colombia.  Coca 
is  used  in  initiation  rituals,  celebrations,  and  other 
spiritual  events.  In  its  raw,  leaf  form,  coca  is 
chewed  or  brewed  as  a  tea  and  is  comparable  in 
strength  to  caffeinated  coffee  or  tea.  By  contrast, 
it  takes  approximately  100  pounds  of  raw  coca 
leaf,  subject  to  chemical  processing,  to  produce  1 
pound  of  cocaine  powder.  Anatolio  Quira,  a 
Coconuco  Indian  who  served  in  the  Colombian 
Senate,  explains,  “For  us,  coca  is  something  that 
we’ve  been  doing  since  before  the  Spanish  came. 
For  the  Indian,  coca  is  life.  For  the  white  man.  it 
means  death.” 
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The  Indian  Report  is  a  publication  of 
the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL).  FCNL  policy 
emphasizes  upholding  treaty  rights, 
insuring  the  fulfillment  of  the  federal 
trust  responsibility,  and  assuring  the 
right  of  Native  American  communi¬ 
ties  to  self-determination.  We  seek  to 
be  guided  by  the  views  of  Indian 
Tribes,  communities  and  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  country.  The  follow¬ 
ing  individuals  contributed  to  this 
issue:  research  and  writing  -  Jessica 
Piekielek,  Ned  Stowe;  editing  - 
Florence  Kimball,  Alicia  McBride; 
prrxluction/circulation  -  Florence 
Kimball,  Alicia  McBride;  desktop 
publishing  -  Carole  Thieme. 


U’WA  OPPOSE  OIL  DRILLING  IN  COLOMBIAN  HOMELANDS 


The  U'wa  are  an  indigenous  people  living  in  the  rain¬ 
forest  region  along  the  Colombia- Venezuela  border  in 
the  departments  of  Boyaca,  Arauca,  and  Norte  de 
Santander.  The  U'wa's  traditional  land  extended 
beyond  this  region,  but  colonization  pushed  the  U’wa 
into  the  remote  border  region.  In  1991,  the  Colombian 
government  recognized  the  U'wa's  claims  to  land, 
began  to  buy  back  lands  from  settlers,  and  established 
the  U'wa’s  indigenous  reserve. 

But  the  U’wa’s  lands  are  still  threatened  by  encroach¬ 
ing  development,  including  exploration  for  oil.  While 
the  amount  of  oil  Colombia  produces  is  relatively 
small,  its  sizeable  untapped  resources  have  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  oil  producers.  In  1 992.  four  oil  compa¬ 
nies  (Ecopetrol,  COPEC,  Shell,  and  Occidental)  peti¬ 
tioned  the  government  for  permission  to  drill  for  oil  in 
the  region,  including  areas  within  the  U’wa  lands. 

(Shell  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  project.) 

The  U'wa  oppose  oil  drilling  in  and  near  their  home¬ 
lands.  The  U’wa  believe  they  have  a  responsibility  to 
protect  their  environment.  Traditional  U’wa  beliefs 
hold  that  the  U'wa  territory  is  the  heart  of  the  world, 
through  which  run  the  veins  of  the  universe.  To 
destroy  the  region  is  to  bleed  the  world  to  death. 

U’wa  leader  Roberto  Perez  explains.  “We  believe  that 
the  oil  is  the  blood  of  our  mother  Earth.  It’s  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  nature  and  the  world.  And  [its  exploitation] 
is  an  attempt  against  the  spiritual  base  of  our  culture 
and  against  life  itself  -  against  the  environment, 
against  the  flora  and  fauna,  and  against  biodiversity.” 

In  April,  Roberto  Perez  came  to  the  U.S.  to  express  his 
opposition  to  Plan  Colombia. 


In  addition  to  U’wa  opposition,  political  violence  has 
impeded  oil  production  in  the  region.  As  part  of  a 
strategic  campaign  to  weaken  Colombia’s  economy 
and  oppose  multinational  investment,  guerillas  regular¬ 
ly  attack  pipelines,  oil  facilities,  and  company  person¬ 
nel.  Occidental’s  pipeline  along  the  Venezuelan  bor¬ 
der  has  been  bombed  by  guerillas  700  times  in  the  last 
13  years.  In  response.  Occidental  Petroleum  has 
sought  relief  from  the  attacks  through  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment.  In  February  2000,  Occidental  Vice-President 
Lawrence  P.  Meriage  testified  before  the  House  sub¬ 
committee  on  Criminal  Justice,  Drug  Policy,  and 
Human  Resources  in  support  of  U.S.  aid  to  Colombian 
military  and  police  forces. 

While  Plan  Colombia  included  only  funding  for  activi¬ 
ties  in  southern  Colombia,  the  U’wa  note  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  presence  in  their  area  increased  with  the  passage 
of  Plan  Colombia.  The  U’wa  are  concerned  that 
increased  violence  jeopardizes  their  peaceful  protest  of 
oil  drilling  in  the  region.  ■ 


Reprinting  Indian  Report  Items 

We  enccTurage  our  readers  to  copy  and  distribute 
items  from  FCNL's  Indian  Riport.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Report,  [issue  #,  quarter 
and  year]  published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation." 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  us  a 
copy  with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/where  the  item 
was  used  and  the  approximate  numbers  of  copies 
distributed. 


